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Horse Sense From Texas 


The Editor of the Fort Worth Press Weighs the Value 
of a Course in Journalism 


By JOHN SORRELS 


P at Denton, some days ago, school of journalism teachers, 
pupils and others interested in the newspaper business at- 
tended a convention. 

They had speeches and round table discussions. 

Among the things diseussed was the value of a course in jour- 
nalism in school and college. 

Some a that a course in journalism is all right in college, but 
not so in high school. 

And some developed all the opinion they could as to whether an 
academic course in journalism anywhere is of any value. 

The answer there is the same answer one would give in any other 
profession or business. 

Teaching a Boy Scout, for instance, how to apply a tourniquet or 
what first aid to administer for fainting might not make him qualify 
as a doctor later in life, but it will help. 

Teaching a student in medical schoo! materia medica—showing him 
how a major operation is performed—making him familiar with the 
bones and organs of the body— 

These things may not make him an expert surgeon when he gets 
his degree, but it will help. 

The doctor, we all recognize, is like everybody else, in every line 
of business— 

He aequires ease and facility and ability through practice. 

Some are more adaptable than others. Some have keener minds. 
Some have a greater ecapacity to start with. 

These aequire ease and facility and capacity with less experience 
than others. 

It’s the same in the newspaper business. 

No school of journalism can fit a young man to step out and edit 
a great newspaper . . . or even hold a key job on a great news- 


paper. 

He lacks the sure touch and feel, he lacks the knowledge that ex- 
——- 2 oy ean give him, he lacks the accurate perception. 

doesn’t know exactly what to do im a given case—because 

ne heck alias Anctcataemartedeelt iasch Gaues 

He must learn what to do by having done it—or by not having 
done it properly. For our greatest knowledge comes from finding 
out what we have done wrong, and how. 

The school of journalism can give the young man and woman a 
foundation. 

It can give them an idea of what the thing is all about. 

It can teach them the names of the bones and the organs, and give 
them an insight into how the operation is performed. 

But after that, the school of journalism cub must obtain his knowl- 
edge in the same manner as the cub who never went to college—by 


experience. 

He must fumble and stagger; must make mistakes and learn from 
them; must become familiar with certain critical phases of the op- 
eration and learn from observation and painful experience what to 
do and what not to do. 
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Deforming the Public Taste 


Newspapers Cannot Disclaim Responsibility For Pandering to Vulgarity, Dr. Woolston Asserts 
By BYRON H. CHRISTIAN 


OURNALISTS are incorrigible poets, philos- 
ophers, and prophets obviously unfitted for 
modern commercial life. When they become 

mechanies, they are useless; when they talk science, 
they are ridiculous; when they pose as officials, they 
become dangerous. What to do with them is not my 
affair. It is sufficient to show they are dreamers in 
the market-place.”’ 

Dr. Howard B. Woolston, sociologist and educa- 
tor, admits at the outset that his tongue is in his 
cheek when he utters this heretical indictment of 
the journalistic profession. He hopes to amuse us— 
not startle or confound us—with his sociological 
views on present-day journalism. Yet, as he finishes, 
he confesses that his heart is in his mouth for fear 
his disquisition will not be accepted. 

Dr. Woolston speaks not alone as an academician 
—a professor of sociology at the University of 
Washington —but as a humanist. As a leader in 
sociological research in Boston and New York, as 
director of wage investigations for the New York 
Factory Commission, as major in the American Red 
Cross during the war and as manager of Serbian 
relief in France, he knows life. Moreover as a stu- 
dent in five distinct fields of knowledge, he has ap- 
plied his endeavors in the last 
few years to a study of the 
forces of public opinion. 

That much being said of the 
man, let him state his views in 
his own way. He presents his ob- 
servations herewith, in a man- 
ner at times delightfully jour- 
nalese, yet with a note of pro- 
found seriousness ringing 
through them. 





A young philologue of my acquaintance (he be- 
gins) tells me that what is commonly called news, is 
actually ‘‘republiganda.’’ That is, selected facts 
are published for the common weal. Such items are 
not presented in their pristine nakedness. They are 
clothed with fitting words. Thus they become arti- 
fications. In the lexicon of this bright youth, the 


latter word means ‘‘an oceurrence transformed into 


ideas about it.’’ 


ESPITE the novel terms, I am inelined to agree 
with their maker. Journalism is not primarily 
concerned with reality. Of course, the discussion 
turns upon the nature of reality. If you accept, as 
a definition of real, ‘‘that which exists independ- 
ently of our thought about it,’’ then the proposition 
is self-evident. 
There may be life on the other side of the moon 
3ut since no one has ever been able to observe it, we 
are not interested in the possibility. Even if mathe- 
maticians proved there is a fourth dimension, imper- 
ceptible to human eyes, most of us would not care, 
unless it could be shown to have some bearing up- 
on our welfare. Men are interested primarily in 
their own affairs and secondarily in such of their fel- 
« lows as affect those same affairs 
Remote events form a_ piec- 
turesque background, but atten- 
tion is foeused usually upon 
more intimate personal action. 
Since this is the ordinary per- 
spective of life, journalism can- 
not disregard it. The most ab- 
sorbing news is that which 
comes from home 





home being 
the center of our activities. The 
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most fascinating items are those which touch upon 
our personal achievements. The acme of satisfac- 
tion for many an artist is to see his picture in the 
papers. 

Reporters, news writers, even editors are known 
to share the human weakness of desiring their work 
to appear good in the eyes of their fellows. So, 
what the people want is what the newspaper men 
want too. Human interest stories, pithy informa- 
tion, impressive editorials command attention in any 
paper. Accordingly, members of the staff wish to 
make their stuff appealing, incisive, dynamic. That 
simply means, the writers wish other people to think 
and feel about a matter as they do. 


OME journalists will question this assertion. 
They may say that a reporter’s job is to get the 
facts, without obtruding his personal feelings about 
them. We are sometimes told that an editor must 
safeguard the public interest, regardless of his own 
predilections. To me, this sounds like pious non- 
sense. At best, it is an idea but imperfectly ap- 
proximated. Men do not live in an intellectual 
vacuum. Their personal wishes and social relations 
inevitably lead them to face life from a determined 
angle. They cannot see existence in any other way. 
Still, a hardened copy-writer will insist that a 
modern newspaper office is no place for a yearning 
poet to express his hopes for art—at least, not often, 
in type. Yet is there a man on the staff who would 
not glow with pleasure to note his own well-written 
story filling the leading columns of the papers across 
the country? Why? Beeause he has made the 
world see a bit of life through his eyes. 

Having thus explained his original proposition, 
Dr. Woolston ventures into the oft-discussed ques- 
tion—‘‘ What Is News?’’ 

To show various sides of life, (he goes on) some 
papers claim to print all the news, or at least all that 
is fit to read. But here a difficulty appears. Every- 
thing that happens is not news. The sun rose this 
morning, as usual. That is not considered remark- 
able or important. What, then, is important? The 
King of England dies. Death is not unusual, but 
the demise of a monarch may affect the government 
of an empire. In Tennessee, a baby is born with a 
tail. A tail is nothing to brag about, but such an 
occurrence is exceptional among humans in Tennes- 
see. Professor Michaelson determines more accur- 
ately the speed of light. This unique experiment 
intrigues comparatively few persons. It is scarcely 
more than an item to use as a filler. An exalted movie 
star is injured while trying to drive his car up a 
tree. Here is a story to arouse protest against a 
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harsh law that forces gay youth to drink strong 
liquor. 

Thus, from the stream of events, an editor must 
net specimens that promise to interest his subserib- 
ers. Some racy items would certainly attract atten- 
tion, but they are too unpleasant to describe. They 
must be toned down or suppressed. But, why omit 
these bits of life? Well, good taste demands it. 
And there you have a frank admission of my point. 
The editor is not dredging a catch-basin. He is col- 
lecting and mounting specimens for his cabinet of 
local life! 


OW if newspapers are really concerned with 

the truth of what they print, the publication 
of many unrelated facts is beside the point. Facts 
are not true, although statements about them may 
be. What an able reporter does is to give so inti- 
mate an account of an occurrence that the reader 
perceives the human motives behind the facts. So 
the story-writer becomes a poet, when he reveals the 
springs of action, as truly as though he created the 
characters of a novel or a play. 

When an editor sums up the data and arguments 
of a campaign, and indicates what all this means for 
the progress of the community, he becomes a prac- 
tical philosopher. When he urges his fellow citizens 
to follow a certain course of action as the right one, 
he assumes the role of a prophet. ‘‘Do this, and you 
shall be saved.’’ How does he know? Well, how 
does any leader find the way to victory? Beneath 
the surface of life he detects the stirring of forces 
that move men. If he ean develop insight among 
the people, if he can appeal to their greater aspira- 
tions, if he can show them a way to accomplish a 
task together, he believes they will change the face 
of circumstances. 

Having dissected the journalist in a thorough-go- 
ing manner, how does the sociologist look upon his 
product—the newspaper? Dr. Woolston answers. 

It is sometimes asserted that newspapers are mere- 
ly billboards. Space is sold for cash or other valu- 
able considerations. If you pay enough you can 
have the sheet. It will promote your interests and 
check your rivals. That is a simple business propo- 
sition. The press is run to make money. If a naive 
public assumes its journal is a modern Don Quixote, 
tilting at windmills and rescuing distressed damsels, 
that is amusing, but not important. Knight er- 
rantry is merely a quaint conceit or else ambition 
masquerading as a crusader. Perhaps so. Men 
must make a living. Yet I wonder whether journal- 
ism as a profession—not a job—can devote its tal- 
ents exclusively to serving private business, without 
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forfeiting its claims to public leadership. This view 
may simply express academic sophistry. If so, con- 
sider the source. 


MEX have certain fine ideals, which can either 
be developed into social practice or dissipated 
into futile imaginings. The mental diet they are 
furnished will in part determine which. If the press 
feeds them trivial, sensational, commercial, and par- 
tisan items, as the news of the world, I doubt wheth- 
er their final aspirations will 


paper or will pay for one. Figures of comparative 
circulation are cited to prove the assertion. The 
tabloids may be offered as evidence of fungus growth. 
What can we say to that? Perhaps an indirect reply 
is best. But first, we must admit that pictures and 
attractive makeup are not always signs of inferiority, 
any more than dullness is evidence of virtue. Some 
conservative papers are just stodgy. Yet coarseness 

is not cleverness. 
What some people seek in a newspaper is pleasing 
diversion, such as they get 





ripen into united action. If, ee 


however, a public is enlighten- 
ed by true statements about 
significant happenings, its en- 
thusiasm may be aroused to 
accomplish what has hitherto 
been impossible. Is it funny 
sions to the 


Newspapers reflect current 
paper men? 


ideals. Whether these be low or 





lofty, the press tries to win our 
approval by showing us our- 
selves as we like to imagine we 
are. If you prefer to think you 
are free, intelligent, and con- 
servative, read the Boston 
Transcript. If you want to be 
like Gene Tunney, Charles 


own calling? 


al Raschid, contemplate life 
unveiled by MeDuffer’s Por- 
nographic. We may not quite 
believe the world jumps just 
as the Morning Bugle blows. 
Yet we note with gratification 
that our daily bread, murder, 
and sermon are forthcoming 








as usual. That makes us feel = a ee 





Is it news when a profes- 
sional pugilist refuses to 
talk to reporters? 


Is it justifiable for a jour- 
nalist to cast slurs on his 


‘Read 


OUR OWN FAULT 
By Lester J. Sack 


In 
The August QUILL 


from a play. Now suppose a 
young clerk with a few dollars 


Belittling the | in his pocket strolls down 


Broadway looking for a good 


Profession | show. Opera and drama are 


expensive. But the burlesque 
to make allu- 
pay of news- 


theater offers a hot exhibition 
for fifty cents. The bill prom- 
ises seductive thrills. The curi- 
ous youth goes in. He did 
not set out for this entertain- 
ment, but its broad humor 
amuses him. Next week, an- 
other bevy of beauty is ad- 
vertised to outstrip anything 
one can imagine. He _ goes 
again, pathetically eager for 
further revelations. If not too 
badly disappointed, he may 
get the habit. 

This is an illustration of 
how bad taste ean be formed 
by shrewd appeals to simple 
curiosity. Sex, greed, conflict, 
and erime can be played up in 
like manner by a newspaper 
in order to attract attention. 








at home. We are sounding the 
possibilities of our depraved and exalted selves. That 
is news. 

Since people want that kind of stuff, and the press 
feeds it to them, why cavil at conditions? There are 
only three misapprehensions in this query. I do not 
believe the people know exactly what they want. 
Neither do I admit that the newspaper gives it to 
them. And, while it would be absurd to carp at un- 
avoidable conditions, are they unavoidable? Per- 
haps the relation of supply and demand, which is 
generally held to exist between the press and its pub- 
lie, is not unchangeable. I still maintain that a news- 
paper may lead its readers by presenting significant 
aspects of truth about themselves. 

We are told that few people know a good news- 


Many people do not actually 
demand such news; but when it is shoved under their 
noses, they follow it greedily. A sensational murder 
case is like a magazine serial—each day’s develop- 
ments make up a new installment of an absorbing 
story, and each new installment is more gripping than 
the last. Meanwhile, what began as healthy curiosity 
becomes an insane craving. 

Papers can no more disclaim responsibility for such 
pandering to vulgarity than can a showman plead in- 
nocence in exciting the prurience from which he prof- 
its. It is like tickling a nervous child or teaching him 
to sniff cocaine. If he dies with a smile on his lips, 
that doesn’t prove you helped him to live a happy life. 
Like a cheap bootlegger, you burned him out with 
poisoned hooch and dope. Whose fault is that ? 











“To Settle an Argument” 


The Public’s Insatiable Curiosity Gives the “Answers” Editor of 
The Detroit News a Full-Time Job 


By ARTHUR E. JAMES 


What does “S. O. S.” mean? 

Is it true that snakes suck cows and 
charm birds? 

How does a ship act when it is sinking? 

Does a skyscraper sway in a heavy 
wind? 

Is there such a thing as a rain of frogs? 

What is the answer to “that man’s fath- 
er is my father’s son?” 


E were interested the other day, in looking 

over a recently published book of knowl- 

edge arranged in the form of answers to 
questions, to see such old favorites as these among 
the goodly proportion we recognized as having been 
put to us at one time or another. We were inter- 
ested, but we were not surprised; for, glancing over 
similar features in other journals from all over the 
country, we have found a striking similarity be- 
tween the questions answered in the Detroit News 
‘‘Answers’’ column and in like departments in Bos- 
ton, San Francisco, and Albany. 

The curiosity of the newspaper reading public is 
insatiable and is comparable only to that public’s 
confidence in editorial omniscience. The job of at- 
tempting to answer queries addressed to a large 
metropolitan newspaper may seem at first glance a 
minor one, particularly when the paper is equipped 
with an extensive library, an up-to-date ‘‘scrap- 
arium’’ and a large foree of experts on various sub- 
jects. When we were given this assignment some 
years ago we held rather a contemptuous attitude 
toward it and inquired of the managing editor what 
else we should have to do after answering all the 
questions received. We soon discovered that our 
task was a full-time one, taking all six days of our 
week the year around. We found that the only 
chance of getting together copy for a daily An- 
swers column was to sandwich time in between an- 
swering queries by mail, attending to requests for 
information via telephone, and interviewing per- 
sonal querists. 

What kind of information is the general public 
seeking through the newspaper, and why? With 
universal popular education, public libraries, and 
many other ways of satisfying curiosity available, 
why add to the duties of the harassed editor? Is it 
true that people are more and more mistrusting 


what they see in print? Is the imparting of gen- 
eral information a service that is necessary and ap- 
preciated by the average reader? These are just a 
few of the points that come to mind for an article of 
this kind. 


HE public seeks information of the newspaper 

because for many it is the most readily avail- 
able source, evidently more accessible than the pub- 
lie libraries. 

Our experience has been that the magic of type is 
a great influence. Some still believe everything 
they see in print, and the critics who condemn all 
that a newspaper publishes are greatly in the minor- 
ity. The reader knows that on a great metropol- 
itan journal there are experts along many lines and 
that the newspaper has access to hidden sources of 
information unavailable to the average citizen. 

A service of this kind is appreciated by our read- 
ers, aS surveys have proved. Many of the points of 
information sought are required to clarify news 
items that have already appeared in print. Our 
political cartoonist is one of the best, but on several 
occasions we have been asked to explain the mean- 
ing of one of his apparently most obvious cartoons. 

Various departments of the paper have their own 
authoritative answers columns for sport, personal 
and public health, household recipes, etiquette, ad- 
vice to the lovelorn, ete. In our own column, as a 
general rule, medical, legal, and religious queries are 
taboo, but with these exceptions we are called upon 
to answer questions on anything under the sun. We 
cannot pretend to give legal advice, though a good 
proportion of newspaper readers appear to demand 
this. In such cases we treat the question as a mat- 
ter of fact, quoting the law or ordinance verbatim 
if we can and referring the reader to his lawyer for 
advice regarding his particular case. The same pol- 
icy of ‘‘facts rather than opinions’’ holds good with 
regard to other possibly controversial subjects. 

As may be supposed, our reference library in the 
Detroit News building is the source depended on 
most largely for the solution of queries. The usual 
reference works, headed by the World Almanac, are 
in constant use by this department. The bound files 
of the paper and the great systematic repository for 
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clippings, known for a decade to us as the Scerap- 
arium, are within easy reach. that are 
published in our paper, and oceasionally answers 
clipped from other papers, are pasted on cards and 
used in a ready reference card index file, for con- 
stant readers are chronic repeaters of questions al- 
ready answered. 

Out of the mass of material that comes to the An- 
swers desk, there has to be a constant sifting and se- 
lection to avoid repetition of information once print- 
ed and to appeal as much as possible to a wide field 
of interest. 


Answers 


A day’s mail is not answered in a day 
and there is always a large stock to work upon. There 
are seasons of the year, of course, particularly the 
summer time and the holidays, when the public has 
other things to do besides asking questions; but the 
Answers mailbag is never entirely empty. 


VW JE have always regarded our depart- 


ment as a service to the general read- 
er of the paper, rather than as an opportu- 
nity to dig up recondite information. For 
this reason the questions asked generally re- 
late to the readers’ normal life and work, 
with occasional digressions 
to bet or argue about some- 
thing of which neither 
party knows the funda- 
mentals. While our paper 
sternly disapproves of 
gambling, we have not the 
heart to refuse our services 
in the case of A versus B, 
even though a stake of five 
cents or more is involved. 








They Can’t Keep Him 
Caught 
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up in the country or we could never have made such a 
blunder. Every time we try to explode one of the 
many snake myths, we elicit a chorus of criticism. 

On the other hand, if an error does occur in an- 
swering a question, no matter whose the fault, it is 
flattering to notice, from the haste with which readers 
correct us, that the column is being read. We are not 
infallible, and in spite of every precaution accidents 
will happen, so that we ean only correct the mistake 
as promptly as possible. 


HE co-operation of other members of the staff and 

the frequently volunteered assistance of city and 
state and federal departments are valuable aids to the 
editor of an information service. We do not call on our 
readers in general to help us, as it was pointed out to 
us that it would be poor newspaper psychology to 
suggest to the reader our own shortcomings, or lack 
of knowledge. 

Speaking of the job of 
Answers department, we admit 
that it offers great opportunities for educat- 
ing oneself along numerous lines. I am a 
firm believer in the Socratic methods and 


conducting an 
have to 


consider that Socrates prob- 





— ably derived as much of his 
| learning and wisdom from 
| his pupils as they received 
from him. There are disad- 
vantages also in having to 
maintain an  unsought-for 
reputation, our pet peeve 
being directed at the person 
who comes forward with the 





The surest way to get in 
wrong in this particular line 
of work is to step on some- 
one’s prejudices, with re- 
gard to religion, polities, or 
what not. Even the stereo- 
typed answer to the ques- 
tion of whether or not a 
Catholic may become Presi- 
dent (the voters being will- 
ing) has brought indignant 
replies from fanatical par- 
tisans. When we stated once 
that horsehairs placed on 
water do not produce snakes 
or worms, we were made to 
feel small. Our ecritie point- 
ed out the obvious fact that 
we had never been brought 





All kinds of questions, sensible and silly, reach 
the “Answers” desk of the Detroit News. Some 
of them are what is known as posers—for a while 
they may lie, unaccepted challenges, among others 
of their kind. But always a time comes when 
the gage is lifted, the battle joined, and the ques 
tion unhorsed. 

The man behind the victorious lance is Arthur 
E. James, for ten years at the head of the News 
information bureau. Schooled by experience, Mr. 
James has mastered the technique of telling the 
public what it wants to find out. ; 

Although he long ago abandoned keeping tally, 
Mr. James can tell almost exactly how many 
questions he’ll find waiting for him of a morn- 
ing. He knows that the average number for a 
day during the winter months will be near a hun- 
dred, while in the summer the total will drop to 
thirty. He knows, too, that he can stimulate the 
flood at any time by using certain kinds of queries 
in his daily column. ; 

In this article Mr. James tells you why his 
newspaper maintains an information bureau and 
explains its operation. He goes into the matter 
rather philosophically—the newspaper, he thinks, 
benefits from the department as well as the read- 
er, because the newspaper can learn a great deal 
about the reader through his questions. And it’s 
important for a newspaper to understand its 
readers. 

It’s important for a newspaper man, too. That's 
why you ought to read this account all the way 
through. 








statement (or is it a jibe), 


“You're the fellow that 
knows everything, aren’t 
you?’”’ 


The feature of the work 
that relieves it of its monot- 
ony is the comparative fre- 
queney of curious and freak 
questions. Some of these are 
of the ‘‘smart aleck’’ and 
catch type, but 
funny 


many are 


from their obvious 
naivete, errors in grammar 
or spelling, ete. 

One with the 
English language asked us 
to find him a tutor for the 


slight drum-bone. 


wrestler 


More than one movie ad- 
dict has inquired whether 
(Continued on page 18) 











News Mills of New York 


It Takes All Sorts of Agencies to Cover the Nation’s Biggest Town 
By L. B. N. GNAEDINGER 
of the 
New York Times Financial Bureau 


EHIND the New York dateline stands an ar- 

ray of news-gathering machines unequaled 

anywhere else in America. They suck their 
grist not only from the Greater City, with its popu- 
lation of 7,000,000, but from the outlying territories 
of New Jersey, Long Island, and Westchester Coun- 
ty. These areas add a few more millions to the total 
of population covered, and that explains in part why 
so much news bearing the New York label goes 
through the mill to all parts of the country. 

This territory of several hundred square miles is 
one that the New York newspapers are expected to 
cover. The armies of men and women that rush in- 
to New York every morning and rush out again at 
the close of the day’s work count on seeing the im- 
portant events of their home neighborhoods covered. 
True, neighborhood sheets exist to cover local 
events, but many of them are weeklies. The subur- 
banite naturally likes to read all the news in one 
paper. Moreover, the suburbs originate their share 
of homicides, and events of like national importance, 
which demand the attention of news-gathering 
agencies of one kind or another—and get it. 

Covering this area, in addition to reporting 
finance, ship, and other news originating in Man- 
hattan itself, therefore presents a formidable prob- 
lem, which is met by a fine array of news agencies. 
Enumerated, they are the City News Association, 
Standard News Association and Associated Press. 

The City News Association covers police and gen- 
eral news in Manhattan and the Bronx, and is the 
model for like organizations in other cities. Many a 
reporter breaking into New York has performed this 
feat by plugging for the City News Association. 

It is an old and closed corporation and newcomers 
have to do without it. For some years the News did 
without an A. P. franchise, but when the Ritter 
brothers, owners of the New York German language 
press, bought the Journal of Commerce, they sold 
that newspaper’s A. P. franchise to a new journal 
organized for the purpose, which, after publishing a 
few discreetly circulated editions, re-sold it to the 
News. On the other hand, when the Scripps-How- 
ard interests bought the Evening Telegram, they 
scrapped its A. P. franchise. 


A little known outfit, the Standard News Asso- 
ciation, covers the boroughs of Brooklyn, Queens, 
and Richmond, and Long Island, Westchester and 
New Jersey. It sells to every daily in Manhattan 
and Brooklyn—even the Brooklyn Eagle finally ad- 
mitting its tickers after keeping them out of its of- 
fices for years, and to the United Press, United 
News, International News, and Universal News. 
Until a few years ago the A. P. bought from Stand- 
ard, but, terminating the agreement, has since be- 
gun to compete with the private organization in New 
Jersey. 

Standard News, early in the century, started de- 
livering news from outlying districts on manifolds 
by messenger. A few years ago it entered the 
borough of Brooklyn, where the local reporters, in 
consternation, thereupon organized a union which 
lasted as long as newspaper men’s unions usually 
do. Its service in this, the largest borough of the 
Greater City, ultimately proved invaluable even to 
the Brooklyn Eagle, which covers all Long Island by 
means of a multitude of correspondents. 

Standard News became a live agency some years 
ago when it was acquired by a former Hearst man. 
Although virtually all its reporters in the boroughs 
of Brooklyn and Queens and its correspondents 
elsewhere have other jobs, it gathers the news by 
telephone in its office in the World building and 
sends it out by fast tickers in good time. Its re- 
write men, who at half the pay do twice the work 
required of such employes by the dailies, are largely 
recruited from newspaper men itinerant, at liberty, 
or waiting for an opportunity to make the dailies. 

Into its office come accounts of January blooming 
strawberries in southern Jersey, or fashionable di- 
vorees in Westchester. 

Standard News during the Hall-Mills case in New 
Jersey and the Snyder-Gray trial in Queens, provided 
keen competition for the A. P. and other agencies that 
put special men in the assignments. 


HE late Barney Reilly’s undertaking shop near 
the old Brooklyn police headquarters at Brooklyn 
Bridge also was formerly an office of Standard News. 


Any one assigned to this office in the daytime had 
(Continued on page 18) 














Readers Come First 


Herein Lies the Secret of a Magazine’s Growth Over a Three-Year Period 
By WILLIAM L. CHENERY 


ATELY the appeal of the pornographic and the 
sensational have been so baldly used to obtain 
large circulations for magazines and newspa- 

pers that journalists have been known to view with 
some cynicism their connection with the public they 
presumably serve. Yet a magazine is not necessarily 
meretricious because its subscribers are many. In 
this article, the text of a talk made before the plan 
board of N. W. Ayer & Son by the editor of Collier’s, 
there is evidence that success may be achieved without 
resorting to the obscene and the lurid. Mr. Chenery 
gives you an exceptionally interesting account of Col- 
lier’s recent rise in favor. What he says is perhaps 
too personal to be critical, but it demands reading. 


F it were possible fully to describe the individual- 
ity of a magazine in a precise formula, there would 
be little need for editors. A magazine formula is not 
more than the expression of a publisher’s purpose. It 


Behind this remarkable growth, unparalleled dur- 
ing these years, are a purpose and achievement which 
make Collier’s unique. There are many magazines 
and numerous weeklies but Collier’s, both by publish- 
‘ng intention and editorial execution, is different from 
all others. 

This difference is constantly in the minds of edi- 
tors, writers, artists and of all others concerned with 
the production of the magazine. The distinguishing 
quality of a Collier article, story, feature or editorial 
is instantly recognized by journalists. A short story 
writer, if he is competent and experienced, knows at 
onee whether Collier’s would be likely to give favor- 
able consideration to his offering. 

The primary purpose of Collier’s Weekly is to pre- 
sent an energetic, entertaining, inspiring picture of 
our glamorous national life to the great body of Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Collier’s first loyalty is to our readers. 





is important since it is necessary 


to hit a target but upon the 
editorial execution of any 
formula or purpose rests the 
success of the magazine. 
Editing is the IT of a pub- 
lisher’s prosperity. 

Collier’s Weekly has had 
a great growth during the 
past three years. More than 
900,000 buyers have gone to 
the newstands week by week 
to purchase their copies of 
the National Weekly. Presi- 
dent Coolidge told me re- 
cently that he sent a mes- 
senger out each week to get 
a copy before the magazine 
was publicly on sale. He 
said humorously that he 
hoped he was making no 
trouble for the news dealer. 
Other men eminently placed 
have told us of their interest 
in Collier’s. Today our cir- 
eulation is approximately 
1,900,000 and the growth is 
steady and it will prove to 
be enduring. 


to aim if you expect 











What Do You Read? 


If you’re a journalist worth your 
salt, you do read. You read every- 
thing worth while you can Jay 
hands on. You make opportuni- 
ties to read. 

But maybe you’re bewildered at 
the number of books, old and new, 
that seem to merit your attention. 
Possibly the weight of authority 
and the advertisements of the pub- 
lishers have so confused you that 
you don’t know where to start in 
on a campaign of reading. Any- 
how, you’d like to know what 
books other men in journalism 
have read with profit. 

In any case, the story on pages 
12 and 13 of this issue should 
prove stimulating to you. It gives 
you the names of a number of 
books that have impressed leaders 
of your profession. Their recom- 
mendations ought to carry weight. 
And there are 


Still More Coming 
in the 


August Quill 








Like every 


other successful publication, Collier’s must be sold to 


advertisers as well as to 
readers but with us as with 
all Crowell magazines, read- 
ers come first. 


HERE is wisdom as wel! 

as honor in this since 
all the advertiser can buy is 
reader interest. The maga- 
zine which is edited pri- 
marily to be an advertising 
medium is soon discovered 
to have little of value to ad- 
vertisers. 

Collier’s is edited to serve 
its readers in all their im- 
portant interests. We realize 
that a magazine is a com- 
modity and that, as in every 
commodity, there is no sub- 
stitute for quality in the 
product. This insistence up- 
on high quality in every- 
thing which goes into the 
National Weekly is a vital 
part of the success attained. 

Collier’s has courage. The 
fact that a situation is dan- 
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gerous does not deter us from sending out report- 
ers to bring back a truthful, unprejudiced account of 
the facts. The Ku Klux Klan, prohibition debauch- 
ery, Tennessee bigotry, are all subjects which a timer- 
ous magazine would avoid. Collier’s opened wide 
these subjects in the knowledge that the great decent 
majority of the American people were intensely inter- 
ested in reading unbiased narratives of facts im- 
portant to their well being. 

Collier’s shows this same courage in other fields. 
We are willing to present new kinds of stories. We are 
not bound by tradition or precedent. Our short short 
story is a new fictional form of vast interest. We now 
have imitators because the interest of the short short 
story has been demonstrated, but such imitation is the 
inevitable accompaniment of success. 

Collier’s is able to be courageous because it is free. 
We have no Sacred Cows which must not be touched. 
We have no editorial Musts. The owners have no 
propaganda which must be preached. Our loyalty 
again is to our readers. Whatever is of public inter- 
est we may advocate. 

Good taste and the public welfare are our tests of 
any project or expression. 

Collier’s is brief because we perceive in the wit of 
brevity the spirit of our modern times. We pay as 
much for 5,000 words as other magazines pay for 
stories twice as long. We recognize the need for 
economy of attention at this time when so much is 
clamoring for attention. So we have established a 
new tradition for terse, compact, absorbing writing. 

Collier’s insists upon a high standard of showman- 
ship. It is not enough to have a good thing; it must 
be well displayed. So we emphasize the surprise ele- 
ment in every issue. We are not traditional. The 
fact that a feature was good last year is not a conclu- 
sive argument for continuing it this year. By the 
same token we are in sympathy with the restless swift 
pace of our time. Automobile, radio, aircraft, tele- 
vision just around the corner change our habits and 
keep our minds in motion. Collier’s is 
edited to meet the needs and the inter- 
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ideas and ideals which are expressed in type and 
picture. 

Collier’s has differentiated itself by what it has re- 
fused to do as well as by what has been constructively 
achieved. 


HE easiest and most obvious road to magazine cir- 

culation building is through pornography. Sex is, 
of course, one of the most powerful and important of 
human impulses. It is the inspiration of much litera- 
ture and art and is the driving force which keeps the 
race alive and struggling. Pornography is the base 
exploitation of this healthy impulse. It is easy to as- 
semble a crowd on the street by displaying a naked 
woman. It is also easy to collect a crowd of readers 
by printing pictures of naked women or by publishing 
stories designed to stimulate the sex impulses of those 
who read them. Collier’s rejected that appeal. There 
is, in truth, little moral difference between the selling 
of sex by prostitutes and the selling of pornography 
by publishers. Collier’s does not, has not and will 
not make that kind of appeal. 

Cheap sensationalism is another easy road to quick 
attention. Everybody knows the difference between 
marriage and prostitution. It is no more difficult for 
the competent journalist to distinguish between cheap 
sensationalism and the honest display of an interest- 
ing and important subject. The sensationalist is the 
exaggerator when he is not the liar. You recognize 
such work as soon as you see it. Distorted or fake 
news stories, articles which present discoveries which 
are no discoveries, abuse of men seemingly too weak 
to fight back, the methods of sensationalism are as 
familiar as they are easy. In building a great audi- 
ence Collier’s rejected that. The owners of The Crowell 
Publishing Company staked their faith and their dol- 
lars on the belief that in the long run the American 
people preferred the sound to the meretricious, the 
healthy to the pornographic, the honest product to the 
cheap imitation. 

Events have richly justified that faith. 


In making a magazine according to 
these specifications—national in out- 





est of people who from necessity and 
desire seek new things. 

So, too, Collier’s is gay. Collier’s is 
full of laughter because this is an ad- 
venturous age and gaiety is of the es- 
sence of our modern way of life. 

Collier’s is decent. 

Wasn’t it Bismarck who said that 
newspapers were black marks on white 
paper? Magazines may also be mere- 
ly black marks. All depends upon the 








look, useful in purpose, high in qual- 
ity, courageous, free, brief, gay, spec- 
tacular in presentation, vivid, and 
above all interesting—Collier’s has 
developed a brilliant staff. To its pro- 
duction has been added the best work 
of established authors and the first 
gifts of emerging geniuses. 

We have offered hospitality to such 
brilliant new men as Guy Gilpatric, 
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Roark Bradford, Laurie York Erskine, and George 
Preedy. 

Although we have among our list of well known 
authors such men and women as Kathleen Norris, 
Zane Grey, Peter B. Kyne, Arthur Somers Roche and 
John Erskine, we do not buy names. We have re- 
jected the stories and novels of writers known all over 
the world merely because the particular manuscript 
did not seem to be sufficiently interesting to warrant 
publication in Collier’s. 

On the other hand we are forever on the lookout for 
new writers, who have 
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copy of Collier’s. What is true of the President is 
true of lesser men and women. In fact one of our 
circulation problems is to prevent news dealers from 
releasing to avid readers copies of Collier’s before the 
fixed date of public sale. 


“Pragcucerenilg audience is that great section of the 
American people who respond to this unique 

appeal. 
Our relationship to our audience is very close. 
Collier’s is written in an easy conversational style. 
We talk face to face with 





something interesting to 
say to the American people | 
and we count it a great 
day at the office when an 
acceptable manuscript has 


which reach us weekly. 

Our staff of highly skill- 
ed writers are forever 
traveling, observing and 
reporting. Through such 
measures Collier’s main- 
tains a national and not a 
New York point of view. 
Our reporters and contrib- 
utors are sent out on long 


> 


inquiries. Before William G. 


cal magazine. 


CHANGING 


been found in the 1500 ITS 
} 


Naturally it can’t rival the daily 
newspaper when it comes to getting 
spot news to its readers fast! 


But twice a year it sloughs off its 


seamen our readers. The contact 


between readers and edi- 
tors is amazingly intimate. 
No variety of writing is 
more difficult to achieve 
than the simple informal- 
ity of personal intercourse 


SPOTS At its best it is art of a 


high order. It is the key- 


| Ordinarily and most of the time note of our relationship 
the Railway Age is a weekly techni- 


with our public. 

I wish you could see the 
vast correspondence which 
daily comes to our office. 
Something more than a 
year ago one of our staff 
suggested a form of ear- 


Shepherd wrote his articles sluggishness and becomes a daily ! toon with which readers 
which first pointed out the The how and why—the story—is might amuse _ themselves. 


vital part played by in- 
stallment selling or spaced 
payments in our national 
prosperity, he had worked | 
with a dozen economists | 
for months gathering facts 
from buyers as well as 
from sellers. 

Yet after weeks of re- 
search have been com- 





told by Richard W. Beckman in We published the 


THE QUILL 


readers. Sinee October. 
for 


AUGUST 


first 
Nameographs and offered 
to pay $5.00 apiece for any 
usable ones submitted by 


1927 we have received 
1,658,320—an appallingly 
large number. For a long 
time Nameographs came in 
at the rate of 15,000 a 








pleted often we reject the 
entire project on the judg- 
ment that inquiry has proved the subject not to be 
sufficiently interesting or important to warrant pub- 
lication in Collier’s. 

We are ruthless in these rejections and merciless 
in eutting manuscripts. Before an article or story 
appears in Collier’s it is trained down as lean and as 
fine as a prizefighter before a championship match. 
The editor’s job is to see that the reader’s interest is 
forever kept at the highest point. For this reason we 
felt a glow of pride when we learnt that President 
Coolidge was constantly impatient to get his next 


week. 

Colliergraphs, another 
similar feature, came in at the rate of 3,500 a week. 
We had requests for more than 150,000 reprints of a 
business article by Roger Babson. 

These figures are merely suggestive of the intimacy 
of the relationship between Collier’s and its readers. 
A more responsive audience has never been assembled 
in the history of journalism. 

Our readers are young in spirit, adventurous, open- 
minded, gay, decent, progressive, eager to be interest- 
ed. They are the doers, the buyers and the sellers. 
They are the brains of the nation and their lives are 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Big Men in the Field of Journalis: 
By GEORGE)F. E 





must read. 


Dealing with today, 
they must have a knowledge of yesterday—and 


Journalists 


tomorrow. 
The best way to acquire such a background of 
But of the thousands 
of volumes on the library shelves, and the thou- 
sands published each year, which should jour- 


Which 


a fair idea of what to expect from 


understanding is to read. 


, 


nalists choose? Which are important? 
can be neglected? 

One method of getting answers for these ques- 
tions, THE QuiLL decided, was to ask successful 
journalists what books they had found helpful. So 
questionnaires went out—and a majority of them 
came back bringing the information Tue QuILy start- 
ed out to get. 

The questionnaire was exceedingly informal. Tue 
QuILL asked for titles of books that those editors, 
critics of the press, and journalism teachers ap- 
It suggested that 
they limit their lists to four, and state the reasons for 
Any book that had 
given the men questioned a strong emotional reaction, 
a worth while stimulus, whether biography, science, 
fiction or what not, was to be considered eligible. 

The accompanying article gives you the results. 
More answers will appear in the next issue. 


proached had found stimulating. 


their choices in a line or two. 


HE Bible is as modern as Elmer Gantry. If 

you want to read for knowledge of human na- 

ture, for practical wisdom that will help you in 
today’s affairs, for a terse vigor of style that will 
stand copying, you may not overlook it. 

Five men, from the list queried by THE QuILL, urge 
Walter M. Harrison, editor of the Okla- 
homa City Oklahoman and president of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, is one of them, and he 
also mentions Papini’s Life of Christ. Frank B. Stone- 
man, editor of the Miami Herald, commends it for its 
literary values. Another famous editor, George E. 
Miller, of the Detroit News, places it first. So does 
the distinguished Casper S. Yost, of the St. Louis, 
Globe-Democrat, who says that ‘‘aside from its value 
as a guide to life it is ineomparably the guide for 
pure, simple, expressive, and vigorous English, the 
kind of English journalism needs.’’ Still another of 
the same mind is Frederick Sullens, editor of the 
Jackson (Miss.) News. 


it on you. 





In line with thinkers in both 
active and teaching ranks, most 
of the men who replied stress books that build 
background. They prefer fiction to non-fiction, 
and they lean pronouncedly toward interpreta- 
tive works. Their recommendations follow: 

Siras Bent, journalism’s critic—New View- 
points in American History, Arthur M. Schle- 
singer. This book has done more to help me un- 
derstand the economic factor in American insti- 
tutions than any other I know. It is fascinat- 
ing in spite of its erudition. 

The Philosophy of William James, edited and with 
an introduction by Horace M. Kallen. This introduc- 
tion is a moving and heartening document; but of 
course any book by William James should be invalu- 
able to any writer. 

The Rise of American Civilization, by Charles A. 
and Mary Beard. Obviously! 

The Education of Henry Adams. Despite its Bos- 
tonian limitations, this book has been for more than 
ten years a constant source of reference, pleasure, and 
instruction. 

Water WiiuiAMs, dean of the School of Journal- 
ism, University of Missouri—The Art of Thinking, 
Abbe Dimnet. Thought provoking. The Creative 
East, Mason. Illuminating a part of the world much 
misunderstood. J. A. Spender’s recent volumes on 
America. Seneca on Tranquillity of Mind and Arab- 
ian Nights. 

Wituiam J. Ropertson, Executive Editor Wilming- 
ton (Del.) Every Evening. 

Plato. As Emerson pointed out, Plato touched up- 
on practically every subject in life which is of intel- 
lectual value to man. 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet. The finest example in the 
English language of the dramatization of the lights 
and shadows that are reflected in the mind of man, 
whether one considers Hamlet sane or not. 

Victor Hugo’s prose. The style and grandeur of 
his fietion are unsurpassed in stimulating the would- 
be writer. 

The Autobiography of John Stuart Mill. It is 
stimulating and encouraging in showing to what ex- 
tent a child and later a youth can learn the most in- 
tricate subjects when properly taught and guided. 


‘ 
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urnalism Give You Their Choices 
RGE )F. PIERROT 
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Papini’s Life of Christ. 
seribes to a religion or not this Life 
ever read—is stimulating to the imagination and re- 


Whether a person sub- 
the finest I have 





veals how sincerity, faith, and a belief in one’s subject 
can produce in a writer an excellent style. 

These books are picked at random. The sensible 
thing for a man of 40 to say is that the many books he 
has read since childhood which have contained any 
value at all have in different ways and degrees stimu- 
lated him not only in his profession but in his attitude 
toward the manifold problems of life—problems, that 
as much reading reveals, are never new, but were 
common to those of our ancestors who lived in a time 
immemorial. 

Maruin E. Pew, editor, Editor and Publisher. 
(Books which I think every newspaper man may 
profitably read )—History: American Commonwealth, 
Bryce ; biography: Life of Voltaire, Victor Thaddeus ; 
fiction (for description) : The Peasants, Ladislas Rey- 
mont; fiction: Splendor, Ben Ames Williams; short 
story: The Stolen Story, Jesse Lynch Williams; text- 
book: Newspaper Reporting of Public Affairs, Chil- 
ton R. Bush; experience: You Can’t Print That, 
George Seldes; polities; Open Conspiracy, Wells; 
business: Your Money’s Worth, Stuart Chase. 

Says Kent Cooper, general manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press: ‘‘The books I have recently read that 
made the most impression on me are John Brown’s 
Body, Stephen Vincent Benet; As J Knew Them, 
Henry M. Stoddard; The Radio Industry, with an in- 
troduction by David Sarnoff.’’ 

Henry Justin Smiru, author of ‘‘ Deadlines’’ and 
managing editor of the Chicago Daily News, writes: 

Most stimulating novel—War and Peace, by Tols- 
toy ; because of its vast historical background and its 
profound wisdom. 

Most interesting history—Wells’ Outline; not be- 
cause of its scientific vaiue, but because it presents, 
with unity and imagination, the advance of mankind 
toward being a (relatively) intelligent creature. 

Most significant general work—Life and Letters of 
Joseph Conrad; because of its illu- 
mination of the woes, fears, and tri- 
umphs of an author. 

Most moving books of poetry— 
Sandburg’s Good Morning, America, 


_— 
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and Benet’s John Brown’s Body. No 


necessary. 


comment 


In addition to the Bible, Casper S. Yost adds the 
following: Channing’s History of the United States. 
Every student of journalism should know his own 
country and the knowledge acquired from school text- 
books is seanty. 

The poetry of Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
and Browning. Study of the contemplative parts 
stimulates the mental processes and contributes the 
finest thought and ideals to one’s personal devel- 
opment. 

I have been an omnivorous reader from childhood 
and no doubt hundreds of books have made more or 
less impress upon me. A newspaper man should read 
all kinds of good books, books that are worth while, 
for his calling embraces all life and all nature. Noth 
ing he may absorb is wasted if it has value. 

Dr. WILLARD G. Beyer, head of the School of 
Journalism, University of Wisconsin : 

Graves, W. Brooks—Readings in Public Opinion, 
Appleton, New York, 1928; price, $6.00. An inter 
esting collection of excerpts from authorities in vari 
ous phases of public opinion, and the methods of in 
fluencing it. 

Nevins, Allan 
Washington to Coolidge, D. C. 
1928; price, $4.00. 


tion of 


American Press Opinion from 
Heath, New York, 
A large and well selected collec 
editorials from representative American 
newspapers for the last century and a quarter, with 
interesting introductory chapters on the evolution ot 
the editorial in each period of history. 

Bush, Chilton R. 
Affairs, Appleton, New York, 1929; price, $3.00. An 
invaluable handbook for newspaper men. 

Lynd, Robert J. and Helen M.—Middletown: A 
Study of Contemporary American Culture, Hareourt, 
Brace & Co., New York, $5.00. 
of a typical Middle Western eity of 45,000, based on 


a two-year personal investigation of various phases of 


Newspaper Reporting of Publi 


A descriptive study 


its life and development during the last thirty years. 
This book is particularly valuable 
to the newspaper man or woman 
who would understand some of the 
forces at work in his or her 


community. 








Climbin’ Up the Inky Stairs 


Not All of This Newspaper Man’s Jobs Came in the Same Way 


OUR things helped me to 

get the four newspaper 

jobs I have had. The four 
were luck, friendship, experi- 
ence, and a willingness to do 
more than my job. 

It was a case of being the 
pursued instead of the pursuer 
as far as my first job was con- 
cerned. The job came looking 
for me when I had no more 
idea of becoming connected 
with newspaperdom than I 
had of taking up flying. 

It was back in Jackson, O., 
while I was still in high school. 
The owner of the Jackson 
Herald asked me if I would be- 
come the Herald’s high school 
representative, covering school 
functions and sports, at the 
rate of $1 per column. I had 
visions of writing reams of 
copy—but that was before I 


By RALPH L. PETERS 








IF 
You’re Looking 
For a Job 


If you’re among this 
year’s crop of graduates— 
whether you’ve found a job 
or not—you’ll want to read 
this article, the third of a 
series telling how active 
journalists started out in 
their profession. Maybe 
there’s a hint here that will 
help you land a position, or 
better the one you have— 
even the old hand could con- 
ceivably learn a trick or two 
that might be valuable. The 
writer is on the rewrite desk 
of the Detroit News. 


while I accumulated funds and 
decided as to my future voca- 
tion or profession. 

When I matriculated at 
Ohio State University it was 
with the intention of becoming 
a railroad accountant. Why? 
I don’t know. How does any- 
one decide what he wants to 
do? Campus activities, or one 
of them, changed my mind. 
Shortly after the university 
opened, there came a call for 
candidates for the business and 
editorial staffs of the freshman 
magazine. With a full hundred 
other yearlings I applied for a 
post, aspiring to the editor-in- 
chief’s chair. I emerged with 
the business manager’s. 

The strain of making a pay- 
ing proposition of the maga- 
zine (then accomplished for 





learned how many words it 
takes to fill a column when 








the first time in several years) 
curbed, or rather kept in leash, 
any literary aspirations I had 














you’re being paid on a space 
basis. I took the job. 


at that period. But I had 
smelled printer’s ink again and 


It wasn’t long before I began to cast about for a frequently. Before the end of the freshman year I 


means of adding to my string, and thereby swelling 
the often too thin pay check. I suggested to my em- 
ployer that the school board meetings naturally be- 
longed in my beat. Thereafter I was assigned to 
them. Next I asked for the job of covering the 
council meetings. I got it. My space had begun 
picking up. Fires, burglaries, and other such hap- 
penings typical of a small but bustling city, which 
soon fell to me to cover, contributed to my string. 


NCONSCIOUSLY, I was laying the foundation 

for my future calling. I say unconsciously, for 

at the time I had no intention of entering newspaper 

work after leaving school.. Right then I was merely 

making money. I was a glutton for extra assign- 

ments for one reason only—the more work the more 
money. 

High school days over, I took a job in a railroad 

stockroom. I had no idea what I wanted to pre- 

pare for in college and had decided to work a year 
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had decided to throw my lot in with newspaper work. 
The vacation period I spent again as an employe of a 
railroad. 

The fall of the sophomore year found me a cub on 
the university daily. It wasn’t long before I real- 
ized the experience back on the Herald was standing 
me in good stead. My string grew rapidly. By 
volume of stories, if nothing more, I won an issue 
editor’s chair for my junior year. 

As the sophomore year drew to a close, I, with 
about 60 others, began to bombard the editors of Ohio 
dailies, weeklies, and semi-weeklies with applications 
for summer jobs. The department of journalism ex- 
pected us to supplement our classroom work with 
practical experience during the summer vacation. 

It was then and there I learned, as many others 
have learned, that letters win few newspaper jobs. I 
had one nibble. That was all. I continued the bom- 
bardment after I had gone home for lack of a place 
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to go to work. That I had overlooked a bet in the 
home town papers hadn’t dawned on me. 


N older boy, a friend of several years standing, 

had acquired control of the semi-weekly Sun in 
Jackson. He was editing it, without benefit of any 
experience whatever. Jobless as I was, I had time to 
spare, and I spent most of it at the Sun office. Natur- 
ally I helped out a little on occasion. And one day 
my friend said, ‘‘Gosh, Pete, I wish you would stay 
home and help me out. I realize I haven’t much of a 
proposition to offer you, as far as salary goes, but I’d 
sure like to have you.’’ 

All at once I woke up. Not until then did I see 
the opportunity that had been there all the time. 
Too, a couple of weeks had passed. I hadn’t landed a 
job and it didn’t seem likely I would. Most of the 
other students were in the same boat. I asked my 
friend what he could offer. Rather shamefacedly he 
replied that $15 a week was the best he could do. 
That wasn’t much; but when he offered to throw in 
all editorial responsibilities and obligations, I jumped 
at the chance. Then and there I started work. 

That was one of the most profitable summers I ever 
have spent. I did about everything there is to do in 
the editorial line. I covered all stories—everything 
from trials to burglaries, from funerals to weddings. 

Not only did I write all the stories! I wrote all the 
heads, and read all the proofs. I wrote all the edi- 
torials and several columns of miscellaneous stuff. 1 
made up the front page, helped fold the papers, and 
earried the wrapped copies to the postoffice. One 
copy of every issue of the paper went to the city edi- 
tor of the Columbus Dispatch, for I wanted to land the 
job of campus representative for that daily the next 
fall. 

I did land this job. How, I’ll explain briefly. As 
sophomores, the boy who had held it and I had been 
friendly rivals for the editorship of the yearbook. 
He won out, and used his influence in getting me 
the job with the Dispatch. At last I was working 
for a daily. 


HE job, strictly speaking, was to cover all stu- 
dent functions, important meetings on the 
campus, and other stories originating on the cam- 
pus or having a campus connection. Of course I 
continued my work on the campus daily, the 
Lantern. Needing more money for school 
expenses, I asked if I couldn’t cover general 
assignments on Saturday and Saturday 
night. The request was granted and my 
wages increased somewhat. 
The Saturday work gave me a chance to 
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cover some good stories. Saturday night I worked 
the police beat. Thus passed the third year of college. 

When vacation approached, I asked about summer 
work. The city hall beat was given me for the sum- 
mer. During that summer I took it on myself to 
write a number of full page feature stories for the 
Sunday magazine section. I got my own suggestions 
for stories, inquired as to the possibilities, and then 
presented the idea and was given the assignment. 

My senior year was at hand. That meant more 
expenses ; for, as anyone knows, a senior spends more 
than any other classman. I approached my good 
friend, the city editor, once more. Couldn’t it be ar- 
ranged that I cover the campus and do my school 
work in the morning, and work afternoons and eve- 
nings on the feature section? The job was mine. In 
addition the sports editor asked to have me on Satur- 
days for help on the football games and for sports 
features. 

Thus I went back to school my senior year as a full 
time employe, continuing on the same salary I had 
during the summer. It was a good ‘‘break,’’ but one 
[ had planned for and worked toward. I soon had 
my work systematized so that I could carry more than 
a full schedule of classes, take part in activities at the 
university, and participate in social activities as well. 
But it was one busy year! 

When I graduated my job on the Dispatch was 
waiting for me. It consisted of helping on the copy 
desk in the mornings, continuing the handling of al! 
the material going into the feature section, writing 
one and often two full-page feature stories—weekly 
and doing football on Saturdays. 

Some months later the chance came to go to Detroit. 

A friend on the staff of the News recommended me 
An interview with the city editor brought a new job 
Friendship and experience had counted again, with a 
dash of luck. 
These experiences have been recounted with no idea 
of egotism. I have set down these experiences for 
what they may be worth to others endeavoring to 
break into the newspaper ranks, not because I con- 
sider myself a champion job-getter. 

Too few boys while still in school realize the 
value of the small city weekly or semi-weekly, I be 
lieve. There are opportunities of working on com 
munity weeklies and suburban papers while still 
going to school as well as in the summer time. 
This experience 


is invaluable. It may be 
‘small town stuff,’’ but it gives a varied 
background it will take years to acquire in a 
city. The reporter thoroughly trained in 
country journalism has a good start toward 
fair suecess on a metropolitan daily. 
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They Marked It to Go 

eo drummers may have snorted indignantly, 

even as the general publie chuckled, when digni- 

fied newspapers all over the country a few weeks ago 

printed a Kansas City dispatch that must have passed 
inspection as news. 

Few beginners in journalism, struggling with the 
famous five W’s, would have recognized it as a news 
For it didn’t tell who—the name of the bass 
drummer in question and the name of the orchestra 
in which he played were not given. It didn’t tell 
what—except by the vague phrase ‘‘during a con- 
ecert.’’ It didn’t tell when—the oecurrence happened 
‘‘recently.’’ It didn’t tell where, other than that the 
place was Kansas City. Nor did it tell why or how, 
for the name of the selection was withheld. 

Yet the news editors and copy chiefs of unnumber- 
ed American newspapers—men charged with having 
obsessions for the definite and the specific—grinned at 
the yarn and marked it to go. They saw the humor 
in the tale about the bass drummer, sitting quietly 
but expectantly before his instrument, turning the 
pages of his music assiduously through the intermin- 
able symphony, tensing as his moment approached, 
balancing his drumstick as it eame nearer, gathering 
himself together to be ready for his supreme moment, 
then striking the stretched membrane of his drum to 
draw forth a single mighty, sonorous BOOM, and fi- 
nally rising at the nod of the conductor to bow with 
the rest of the orchestra in response to tremendous ap- 
plause. 


story. 
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True, the newspaper man who wrote the piece was 
a writer. Besides painting the picture, introducing 
a character, and telling a plotted story in which there 
was a good deal of suspense, he managed to give his 
readers a delicate bit of satire. Taking one’s self too 
seriously, the reader gathered, may make one ridicu- 
lous to a good many others. All in all, it was a good 
bit. The news editors deserve congratulations for 
seeing its merit. 

It may be questioned whether the newspapers had 
a right to use some of their very valuable space for 
such a story, when more solid though less entertaining 
news matter undoubtedly went into the waste basket 
to make room for it. Possibly the point at issue is 
merely a matter of news judgment—literary judg- 
ment in this case—and not one of ethics at all. Yet 
the fact that the story was used so generally throws 
a light on editorial policy in this republic. News- 
papers obviously want to be entertaining as well as 
important. 

That’s a perfectly natural and human desire, and 
there’s no virtue in condemning it out of hand. Dull- 
ness is nothing to boast of, as Professor Woolston 
rightly says in an article in this issue. As long as the 
appeal is legitimate, and as long as a newspaper hon- 
estly meets its responsibilities, any attempt to be in- 
teresting cannot be attacked. 

The incident is an encouraging sign, really. It goes 
to show that when better news stories are written 
news editors will run them. 





A Ghost Speaks 


ROM a tomb shared by six other journalists who 

were once the authors of articles signed by Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh, Mike Shuman came forth and 
stood before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in April to diseuss the ethical aspects of 
ghost-writing. With the traces of the grave still 
clinging about him, he made some very sensible com- 
ments about the whole matter. And yet— 

Shuman (he is the executive editor of the Brook- 
lyn Standard-Union) dismissed as obviously dishon- 
est, ghost-written articles that reflect the ideas of the 
ghost rather than those of the signer. He said that edi- 
tors who run such articles do wrong—and also wrong 
themselves, because the public is not to be fooled by 
such obvious frauds. He praised the practice of some 
magazines in giving credit to the ghost. So far so 
good. 

But in Lindbergh’s case, Shuman maintained, the 
stories that have been published under the aviator’s 
name are his own. They represent his observations 
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and his emotions. Moreover, the flier is capable of 
writing them—he employs ghosts only because he 
lacks the time for writing. 

Mr. Shuman is a reasonable man, one capable of 
making distinctions, but his defense of the Lind- 
bergh-signed material that scores of newspapers used, 
does not completely exonerate the publishers who 
bought them and printed them, knowing they were 
the work of someone else. Strictly speaking, the 
words ‘‘By Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh,’’ attached 
to any literary composition, mean only one thing— 
that the composition in question was conceived and 
executed by him. Failure to explain the circum- 
stances, or to indicate them, makes the publishers in 
question guilty of misrepresenting the simple truth. 

However, Mr. Shuman’s remarks were calculated to 
defend himself as well as publishers. Certainly he 
was party to the deception. The articles, he said, 
were Lindbergh’s ‘‘as much as careful editing could 
make them so.’’ That is to say they were not Lind- 
bergh’s at all; even though Lindbergh furnished all 
the material and went over the completed manuscript 
to see that his meaning was not misrepresented, the 
arrangement of the facts, the selection of certain 
points for emphasis, the literary style of the writer 
all the elements that go to make an article readable- 
were not his. 

When a writer should demand that his name be at- 
tached to his work, when he should permit another 
person’s name to be tacked on, and when the story 
should go out without any sponsor at all—these are 
still moot questions. They are not of the kind to be 
answered out of hand. The dividing lines are not 
clear and fixed ; they are hazy and likely to shift. But 
this one thing is true: 

The writer’s stock in trade is his ability to select 
pertinent facts from a great mass of unrelated data, 
to order them and arrange them in such a way that 
their significance becomes understandable, to present 
them to the reader so clothed in words that their 
meaning is unmistakable, and to so infuse the whole 
theme with his own certainty of its interest and im- 
portance that his message will go straight to the 
mind or the emotions of his audience. The man who 
ean achieve this result is a writer—an artist. Surely 
he deserves recognition for his accomplishment. The 
writer who deserves it should demand it. 

But this is also true: 

The publisher who recognizes that it is always best 
to give credit where it is due, who knows that a man 
who can write is worth more than his hire, will in- 
variably use the writer’s by-line under the title of any 
article he prints. He will do it because it 
policy, not because the writer forces him to do it. 


is good 
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That kind of bread east on the waters is certain to re- 
turn—most likely not as bread but 
shorteake. 


as strawberry 


Goldfish 
[TY the public servant—the public never permits 
him to forget his place. 

‘It didn’t take me long to learn,’’ recently remark- 
ed a man who is in his second year as president of a 
big university, ‘‘that privacy is a privilege reserved 
for the man who doesn’t want it. 
prerogatives. 


It’s not among my 
When I, as a private citizen, say I like 
skim milk with my oatmeal, I’m likely to find, in the 
morning paper, that I said it as university president 
with a desire to increase the consumption of skim 
milk. If I choose to go down town on the trolley ear, 
[ become an example to the public. If 1 happen to 
express preference for German music, I am sure to be 
told, within two days, that the university is fostering 
Teutonic culture and is anti-British, or anti-Ameri 
can, or anti-something else.’ 

Nothing such a man does from dawn to night ean 
be unofficial. His work at his desk, his casual re 
marks, his slightest movements become the dicta ot 
authority. He studiously avoids spontaneity, for he 
has learned its danger. He must make every remark 
carefully inane unless he wishes to risk its being mis 
interpreted, distorted, and misused. 

Occasional public officials, of course, have courted 
this kind of publicity. President Coolidge did. He 
demanded no privacy; he simply kept his mouth shut 
when he thought he might be misunderstood or mis 
quoted. But most public men don’t care to be en 
They 
want a normal amount of freedom from officialdom : 
they like to forget their positions now and then and 
become people. 


eased in glass bowls for the publie edification. 


Newspapers, probably, have been the most conspicu 
ous offenders in delving into private matters that are 
none of their business, and in imputing importance to 
remarks or incidents that mean nothing. They have 
taken their cue, it is true, from the idle tongues that 
have no better occupation than to speculate on these 
same matters; but they have lent their weight to the 
clattering of such tongues. Newspaper men ean do 
public officials a favor and add a bit to their own dig- 
nity if they will exercise a little merey—if they will 
allow senators and mayors and professors and such to 
prefer chocolate sundaes to banana without 
making an issue of it, or to wear last year’s overcoat 


splits 


without developing the action into a sermon on thrift. 
Goldfish have it over public men. They can’t be 


quoted. 
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To Settle an Argument” 
(Continued from page 7) 
or not the persons represented in the movies as being 
killed in a play really are killed. 

A lady wants us to publish a formula for taking the 
irritate out of a suit of wool underwear, adding for 
our information that it is a lady’s suit. 

A young man whose ears stand out too much and 
whose friends tell him to pull them in as the wind is 
blowing, asks our help. 

In spite of recent airplane flights, a citizen writes 
‘‘Why do they look for speed in airplanes and air- 
ships, when we know that the world goes one way and 
turns?’’ 

Mildred settle the argument as to 
whether the goats on the Rocky Mountains have legs 
shorter on one side than the other. 

a SS 


fruit in a jar, in years. 


asks us to 


wants the record of home-made canned 


A reader asks us to decide whether nature or the 
Almighty provided that we have ears. 

A budding inventor wants to know how many 
pounds of drawing power would a 160-pound man 
have, lifting twice his weight at the end of a 514 foot 
wrench, turning a 134 inch square nut on a bolt with 
an inch thread. 

All of these are copied from actual letters received, 
and we are confident that any other Answers editor 
could produce many equally curious. Believe it or 
not, the human mind exhibits strange methods of 
working and we know of no better way of studying it 
than to run a newspaper question column. 


N conclusion it may be pointed out that the man in 

charge of a public question department has at all 
times a finger on the publie’s pulse. He knows what 
many average members of the community are dis- 
cussing and debating before the question attains the 
limelight. He knows how social, domestic, and indus- 
trial problems are being met, possibly as well as any 
social worker that gets into the homes. 

The typical ‘‘To-the-Editor’’ column is largely a 
vent for the enthusiast or the crank or the propagan- 
dist, but in the question box the average and the 
normal prevail. 

It is probably assuming too much to claim that the 
suecess of Lord Northcliffe and of Sir C. Arthur 
Pearson was owing to their use of the question and 
answer column as a gauge of public interest, but both 
Northcliffe and Pearson started their journalistic 
careers by answering questions, the former as editor 
of ‘‘ Answers to Correspondents’’ and the latter as the 
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winner of the Titbits inquiry competition at the age 
of 18. 

Like other great publishers, they knew the impor- 
tance of learning just what the public wishes to know. 





News Mills of New York 


(Continued from page 8) 


good opportunities for learning the undertaking busi- 
ness from its empirical side; and at night, when the 
genial Mr. Barney was absent, the reporter would 
have an occasional corpse for company. After 
Brooklyn headquarters were shifted to Bergen Street 
and Sixth Avenue, Standard News went high hat and 
opened an office in a private residence opposite. 

The A. P. naturally does not give the New York 
newspapers local coverage except in cases of excep- 
tional importance. Across the Hudson, however, the 
A. P. and Standard News compete vigorously in cov- 
ering the New Jersey Legislature, news of Newark, 
which is a large city overshadowed by New York, 
and general developments in Jersey’s homicide-and- 
Bible belt. 

The A. P. has a bureau in Newark, but the Stand- 
ard News wags along on toll-calls. When the A. P. 
discontinued Standard News service, employes of 
A. P. papers in Jersey were directed to cease corre- 
sponding for Standard, and this caused some tempo- 
rary embarrassment to Jersey reporters trying to make 
a little on the side. The Newark Evening News, 
which covers New Jersey as the Eagle covers Long 
Island, is also a competitor in this field. 

On railway wrecks, industrial disasters, landings of 
dirigibles at Lakehurst, and other Jersey news, the 
A. P. and Standard News race on the flashes and a 
five-minute beat on a ticker bulletin is a matter for 
complacency in the Standard office. In emergencies 
Standard is not too proud to eall a rural station mas- 
ter or police chief. 

The United Press long depended on Standard News 
for general coverage in Brooklyn and the outlying 
areas of New York and still does, although since 
Seripps-Howard acquired the Telegram there are 
naturally more Scripps-Howard reporters on the job. 
International also depends on Standard News, al- 
though in Westchester the International organization 
does some news gathering of its own. 

It might be thought that the dailies and the agencies 
would cover the New York area in a way which would 
preclude exclusives. On the contrary, items are con- 
stantly wriggling past the meshes of the news net, to 
be impaled on the hook of this daily or that for the 
edification, if not the benefit, of its rivals. 
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Sigma Delta Chi Has a Birthday 
N a Wednesday night in April, Sigma Delta 
Chi paused and looked back twenty years. 

And as it looked, there grew into the background a 
picture of a smoke-filled room back in the office of the 
DePauw Daily at Greencastle, Ind., and a group of 
young men, clustered about, planning. 

Then there passed a long and uncertain procession 
of events dreams, some of them realized 
plans gone awry achievements and 
through the years. 

In Founders’ Day banquets all over the country, 
Sigma Delta Chi celebrated its twentieth birthday on 
April 17. And the alumni birthday present to the 
fraternity was three new alumni chapters—at New 
York City, Portland, Oregon, and Austin, Texas. 

At New York City, 60 alumni gathered at the News- 
paper Club. 


progress 


W. P. Beazell, national honorary presi- 
He 
will head the New York chapter with John C. Stempel 


dent, was toastmaster and.engineer of the show. 


of the Columbia Alumni News as secretary. Laurence 
H. Sloan, one of the founders at DePauw 
Standard Statistics), was there. 


(now of 
Roger Steffan of the 
National City Bank, one-time national president, at- 
tended. 

On the toast program were Kenneth C. Hogate of 
the Wall Street Journal, Don Clark of the Mid-Con- 
tinent Banker, Dr. James Melvin Lee of New York 
University, Prof. F. Frazier Bond of Columbia, and 
Wayne W. Parrish, president of the Columbia chapter. 

Far away, in the southwest, the fraternity was cele- 
brating its birthday by installing its forty-fourth 
chapter at Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

There were no less than 30 Founders’ Day parties, 
most of them alumni affairs. 

Chicago, seat of international headquarters, cele- 
brated with a dinner, and a talk by Jim Mulroy on 
‘*Covering the Underworld.’’ Mulroy is the Daily 
News reporter who won the Pulitzer prize for his solu- 
tion of the Leopold-Loeb murder ease. After the 
banquet, new officers were elected: E. R. Egger, edi- 
tor of publications for the Chicago Rapid Transit Co., 
was made president; John B. Stone of the Evening 
American, vice-president; John G. Earhart of the 
Daily Drovers Journal, secretary ; and Fred H. Ward, 
editor of Jewel Tea News, treasurer. 

At Indianapolis, where Founders’ Day has come to 
be an event of importance, 88 newspaper men turned 
out—35 of them from the active chapters at Purdue, 
Indiana, Butler, and DePauw. Two of the founders 
were there—Eugene Pulliam and Leroy H. Milliken. 
Sam P. Ochiltree, Indianapolis correspondent for the 
A. P., was elected president. 
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Philadelphia presented a Sigma Delta Chi key to 
its principal speaker, Samuel B. Schofield, director of 
public safety. It heard other speakers, among them 
Prof. H. E. Birdsong, who is nourishing a petitioning 
group at Temple University; Colyumist Jay E. House 
of the Public Ledger; Writer and Playwright John 
Dolph of N. W. Ayer & Son. 
I. D. Carson was toastmaster. 

There was a dinner dance at Milwaukee. Richard 
D. Davis, dramatie critic of the Journal, with Dean 
Jerry L. O’Sullivan and Chapter President Joseph 
W. Berg of Marquette, headed the program. 
men were initiated. 

Thirty men attended 


Executive Councillor 


ive 


the joint Syracuse-Cornel! 
dinner at Ithaca to hear National Vice-President Bris- 
tow Adams sketch the past and future of Sigma Delta 
Chi. 

At Pittsburgh, Tom Wallace, chief editorial writer 
for the Louisville Times, was the guest of honor at the 
dinner arranged by the Pittsburgh chapter. 

With a group of Sigma Delta Chis as a nucleus, a 
Press Club has been born in Cineinnati it first 
took definite form at the April 17 dinner held at the 
Hotel Metropole, with four daily papers represented. 

In the West, at an all-Colorado dinner at Blanch- 
ard’s Ranch, near Boulder Col. L. C. Paddock, vet- 
eran editor of the Boulder Daily Camera, spoke. 

Eight alumni gathered at Los Angeles at the in 
stigation of Past President Roy L. French, while at 
Pullman, Wash., the Washington State chapter cele 
brated 
banquet. 


with a combination Founders-Initiation 

In Boston, alumni assembled for the first time when 
a group of seven were brought together in a restau 
rant at Wharf T by Nelson Jonsky of the 
Tully Nettleton of the 


Soston 
Transcript and Christian 
Science Monitor. 

At a luncheon given at Bloomington by the Indiana 
chapter, Dean Charles J. Sembower of the universit) 
eulogized Don Mellett, murdered Canton, Ohio, edi 
tor. Mellett was an associate member of the chapter. 

At Columbus, Ohio; Madison, Wisconsin; Detroit ; 
Portland, Oregon; Ames, lowa; Cleveland, Washing- 
ton, St. Louis, groups observed Founders’ Day. Sigma 
Delta Chi is marching along. 


Readers Come First 
(Continued from page 11) 


in a constant state of change. They travel, explore 


and invent. They seek new ways. They are tolerant 
and not bigoted because they face the future and not 
the past. America owes its progress to its fast-think 
ing, open-minded men and women. Collier’s is edited 


to meet their needs. 
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RALPH H. HEPPE (Kansas State 
19) has been transferred by the Asso- 
ciated Press from division news editor 
at Kansas City to editor of the Western 
Division, with headquarters at San Fran 





cisco. 
> * * 

NEWTON CROSS (Kansas State ’28) 
is with the Ferry-Handley Advertising 
Company in Kansas City. 

* * * 

L. W. YOUNGMAN (Kansas State 
’27) is on the staff of the Omaha World- 
Herald. 

* . * 

R. W. YOUNGMAN (Kansas State 
28) is on the advertising staff of 
Talk, hotel publication. His 
headquarters are in St. Louis. 


Tavern 


F. W. SHIDELER (Kansas State ’27) 
is telegraph the Wichita 


(Kans.) Eagle. 
* * * 


editor of 


H. D. SAPPENFIELD (Kansas State 
26) is on the Atlantic Coast cireuit of 
the Associated Chautauquas of America. 
At the end of the season he will begin a 
50,000-mile world tour to gather material 
for an illustrated lyceum and chautauqua 
lecture, 

7 ~ * 

NEIL PLUMMER 
teaching etymology at 
while Prof. Enoch Grehan 
batieal leave. 


(Kentucky) is 
the university 
is on Sab- 


* * * 


OLLIE JAMES (Kentucky) is work- 
ing regularly as a reporter on the Lex- 
ington (Ky.) Herald. 

. * - 

LEROY SMITH (Kentucky) is city 
editor of the Beckley (W. Va.) Post- 
Herald. 


* > * 

SAM OCHILTREE, state editor of 
the Associated Press, was elected presi- 
dent of the Indianapolis alumni associa- 
tion at Founders’ Banquet, April 17. 

* * * 

ROBERT HARRISON (Butler ’27) is 
city editor of the Vincennes (Ind.) 
Commercial. 

* * * 

JOE SCHLEEN (Butler ’28) is a re- 
porter on the Shelbyville (Ind.) Re- 
publican, 
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JAMES CARVIN (Butler ’27) is em- 
ployed in the publicity department of 
the Marmon Motor Car Company. 

7 * a 

HAROLD HARRISON (Butler ’28) 

is a reporter on the Indianapolis News. 
aad * * 

THOS. F. SMITH (Butler) is em- 

ployed on the (Fla.) Miami Herald. 
* * * 

DON GEARHEART (Butler ’28) is 

publicity director for the university. 
* a + 

CECIL ROSS (Butler ex ’31) is em- 

ployed on a paper in Lynchburg, Va. 
* - * 

DONALD YOUNG (Indiana ’28) is 
with the Associated Press bureau in 
Louisville, Ky. 

JOSEPH DELO (Indiana ex-’29) is 
a member of the advertising staff of the 
Cherokee (Ia.) Daily Times. 

* + * 

KARL W. FISCHER (Indiana ’24) 
of the copy desk of the Indianapolis 
News, has been elected treasurer of the 
Indianapolis Alumni association. 

* * * 

THEODORE APPLEGATE (Indiana 

26) is on the Indianapolis staff of the 


Associated Press. 
* * * 


DONALD A. WOODWARD (Indiana 
27) is with the Washington bureau of 
the Wall Street Journal. 

7 . * 

DONOVAN TURK (Indiana ’26) is 

on the Indianapolis Star staff. 
= * * 

GEORGE KIDD (Indiana ’26) is on 
the copy desk of the Louisville Cowrier- 
Journal. 

* . * 

VICTOR GREEN (Indiana ’27) is 
telegraph editor of the Evansville Press. 
* * = 
KENNETH HEWINS (Indiana ’26) 
is instructor of journalism, assistant di- 
rector of publicity, and editor of the 
Arkansas Alumnus at the University of 

Arkansas. 
* * * 

NELSON POYNTER (Indiana ’24) 
is editing the Kokomo (Ind.) Dispatch. 
7 * * 

LESTER KOELLING (Butler ’28) 
is a desk man on the Indianapolis News. 
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JOHN E, STEMPEL (Indiana ’23) is 
editing the alumni journal at Columbia 
University. 

* * . 

LORAINE TOLLE (Indiana ’22) is 
telegraph editor of the Indianapolis 
News. 

* * * 

JOHN MELLETT (Indiana ’13) is 
author of another popular book, Chains 
of Lightning. 

* * * 

ROLLAND BRODEHECKER (Indi- 
ana ’22) is in the advertising depart- 
ment of the Kokomo (Ind.) Dispatch. 


*~ * + 


THEODORE F. KOOP (Iowa ’28) 
has been made editor of the day wire of 
the Associated Press at Des Moines, Ia. 


* * a 


MERRILL F. GAFFNEY (Iowa ’27) 
is assistant city editor of the Sioux City 
(la.) Tribune. 


* * * 

AINSLEE HICKERSON (Iowa ’28) 
is publisher of the Brownsville (Penn.) 
Telegraph, and ELVIN TILTON (Iowa 
27) is managing editor of the same 


publication. 
* . * 


KENNETH McDONALD (Iowa ’26) 
is city editor of the Des Moines Register. 
FRANK R. EYERLY (Iowa ’27) is 
telegraph editor of the same paper, and 
HAROLD J. CLAASSEN (Iowa ’28) is 
assistant telegraph editor. 


aa * * 


LESLIE MOELLER (Iowa ’25) is 
managing editor of the Waverly (Ia.) 
Independent Republican. 


* + * 


FRANK A. WORTMAN (Iowa ’28) 
is associate editor of the Malvern (Ia.) 


Leader. 
* * * 


DEAN HAMMOND (Nebraska ’29) 
will take charge of his father’s paper, 
the Holdrege Citizen, after graduation. 


KENYON STEVENSON (Indiana 
20) writes copy and plans layouts for 
the lineolum department of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Lancaster, Penn. 
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RUSSELL WILSON (Iowa ’28) has 
been appointed sports editor of the new 
Des Moines Herald. 


* * * 


FRED J. LAZELL, JR. (Iowa ’24) is 
city editor of the Des Moines Tribune- 
Capital. 

* * * 

BRUCE GOULD (Iowa ’22), in col- 
laboration with his wife, Beatrice Black- 
mar Gould, has written a successful 
Broadway play, Man’s Estate, which is 
being presented in New York by the 


Theatre Guild. 
* * * 


PHILIP D. ADLER (Iowa 
editor and publisher of 
(Ill.) Star Courier. 

* * * 

RICHARD P. CARTER (Washington 
and Lee ’29) is on the copy desk of the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch. He is 
a charter member of the Washington and 
Lee chapter. 


27) is 
the Kewanee 


* * * 


PROF. ROSCOE B, ELLARD, head of 
the Department of Journalism at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, will have 
eharge of journalism teaching at the 
University of Missouri during the sum- 
mer session. He is an alumnus of Mis- 
souri of the class of 16. 


WILLIAM L. MAPEL, assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism at Washington and 
Lee, who was initiated into Sigma Delta 
Chi at the Northwestern convention, will 
study at the University of Missouri in 


the summer. 
7 * + 


Vv. C. JONES and I. W. HILL (Wash- 
ington and Lee) have accepted positions 
on the Charleston (S. C.) News-Courier 
for the summer. They will return to the 
university next year for further study. 

+ . * 

HENRY P. JOHNSTON (Washington 
and Lee ’29), first president of the 
Washington and Lee chapter, will join 
the Birmingham News staff in June. 

* * * 

FRITZ DAY (Nebraska ’29) has ac- 
cepted a position as sports editor of the 
Hastings (Neb.) Tribune for next year. 


? * * 


WALTER GRAHAM (Iowa ’28) is 

on the Des Moines Register copy desk. 
* + . 

C. R. F. SMITH (Kansas State), as- 
sistant professor of journalism at Iowa 
State, is to get his master’s degree in 
economic history this June. 

* * * 

MAX COFFEY (Iowa ’26) is city 

editor of the Omaha World-Herald. 
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GLENN BUCK (Nebraska ’27) is on 
the staff of the Nebraska Farmer, a 
weekly farm journal edited at Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

. ~ * 

RALPH BERGSTEN (Nebraska ’28) 
is working with the Bureau of Engraving 
at Minneapolis. 

+ 7 * 

HORACE GOMAN is on the 
ortorial staff of the 
Daily Star. 


rep- 


Lineoln (Neb.) 


+ * * 

ROBERT LASCH (Nebraska ’27) is 
at Oxford pursuing his studies. He was 
the winner of the Rhodes scholarship in 
1927, 

ca + . 

GERALD GRIFFIN (Nebraska 

is editing the Nebraska Alumnus, month 


ly magazine of the university. 
a * * 
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WILLIAM ‘‘DOC’’ JONES (Ne 
braska ’27) is with the Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company of Des Moines, Iowa. 
Jones was editor of the Cornhusker, uni 
versity annual, in 1927. 

* . + 

PAUL ZIMMERMAN (Nebraska ’27) 
is with the Associated Press at Los 
Angeles. 

7 + * 

FRED ZIMMER (Nebraska) is cover 
ing the legislature at the Nebraska capi 
tal for the Associated Press. 

oa * 7 

WILLIAM CEJNAR (Nebraska ’27) 
is with the American Telephone and Tele 
graph Company at Chicago. 

+ * * 

V. ROYCE WEST (Nebraska ’26) is 
instructor of journalism at Southwestern 
College, Winfield, Kan. 

* * * 

VICTOR HACKLER 
is with the Associated Press at 
Minn. 


(Nebraska ’27) 
Duluth, 


7 * * 
EDWARD T. J. MORROW (Nebraska 
27) has been with the Omaha World 


Herald since graduation. 
= * . 


PAUL R. ROBERTSON (Florida ’28) 
is now raising potatoes at Vero Beach. 
He was formerly connected with the Vero 


Beach Journal, 
* * * 


FRED C. LANGWORTHY (Florida 
25) has just been promoted to the posi 
tion of city editor of the Havana (Cuba) 
Post. 

J. FRANK HARRIS (Florida ’30) is 
now editor of the Gadsden County ( Fla.) 
Times. 

* * om 

ALAN McINTOSH (Nebraska ’28) is 
on the advertising staff of the Lincoln 
Daily Star. 


21 


CARLOS T. PARSONS (Florida ’29), 
first president of Florida Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, is business manager of 
the Lake Wales (Fla.) Highlander. 

* aa * 

PRESTON G. WOOLF (Florida ’30) 
is employed as regional publicity direc 
tor for the Chicago Aeronautical Corp. 

. * * 

SAVOIE LOTTINVILLE (Oklahoma 
29) president of the Oklahoma chapter, 
and editor of the Oklahoma Daily, has 
been named as one of the Rhodes schol 
ars from Oklahoma for next year. Lot 
tinville this year was elected to mem 
bership in Phi Beta Kappa; is presi 
dent of Pe-et, honorary scholastic order ; 
and is a member of the student council. 

* * ” 

WILLIAM L. LOWRY (Wisconsin) is 
now city editor of the Norman (Okla 
Transcript. 


7 * * 


HAROLD BELKNAP (Oklahoma ’25 


has been made business manager of the 


(Okla.) 


Norman Transcript. 
* 2 * 


MORRISON 
now on the 


KIERAN 


728) is 


(Oklahoma 
Norman (Okla. 
Transcript staff. 

. 7 * 

CURTIS HUFF (Oklahoma ’30) is 
now on the Muskogee Daily Phoenia 
staff. 

* . * 

W. E. FERREBY 

has recently taken a 


(Iowa State ’28 
position with the 
Iron Works as as 
sistant advertising manager. 


Chicago Bridge and 


ALLAN LOOMIS 
has just completed a training course with 
the Ingersoll-Rand Company of Chicago 
and has gone into the publicity and ad 


State ’28) 


(Iowa 


vertising department. 
* * * 
FRED C. CROWELL, JR. (Iowa State 
30), lured by the 


ing on a 


work 
new newspaper, has dropped 
out of school to cover the stock markets 
for the Des Moines Herald, the first edi 
tion of which is expected to appear on 


adventure of 


the streets ’most any time. 
* * * 
MUNRO KEZER (Nebraska 
president of the Nebraska chapter this 
year, will again enter the university next 
fall to take his master’s degree. 


I9Q) 


Kezer 
is the past editor-in-chief of the Daily 
Nebraskan. 
* * * 
WILLIAM A, RORISON 

725) has been appointed assistant sales 
promotion manager of Servel Sales, Inc., 
of Evansville, Ind. He had been a mem 
ber of the advertising 
Armstrong Cork Co., 


( Wisconsin 


f 


Penn., 


department « 


Lancaster, 


for the past three years. 
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G. C. TERRY (Iowa State ’23), editor 
and part owner of the Tri-County Press, 
Polo, Ill., dropped in on his former in- 
structors recently and reported no de- 
crease in his enthusiasm for the country 
weekly as a money-making investment, 

* * * 

J. L. POWERS, SR. (Iowa State as- 
sociate), editor of the Ames Daily Tri- 
bune, returned recently from a winter in 
Laredo, Tex. He is planning to put up 
a new building for his paper some time 
this summer. 

* * * 

ARTHUR THOMPSON (Iowa State 
728) has been on the editorial staff of 
the Creston News-Advertiser sinee De- 
cember. 


BEN HIBBS (Kansas ’24) was re- 
cently appointed to the editorial staff of 
the Country Gentleman. His office is in 
Philadelphia. 

7. * 7 

GEORGE ROSCOE (Kansas ’28) is 
now in charge of the United Press 
Bureau in Oklahoma City. He was edi- 
tor of the Kansas Sour Owl last year. 

oe * * 

ROBERT MIZE (Kansas ’28) is now 
with the United Press in Kansas City, 
Mo., having recently been transferred 
there from Dallas, Tex. He was secre- 
tary of the Kansas chapter last year. 

+ * * 

ALLAN W. McCOMB (Oregon State 
associate) is owner and publisher of the 
new weekly newspaper, the Longview 
(Wash.) Herald. 


* * . 


HOMER L. ROBERTS (Oregon 
State), as head of the Sacramento office 
of the United Press, has been covering 
the California legislature with several 
assistants. He recently prepared a series 
of interviews with Aimee Semple Me- 


Pherson for United Press release. 
_ * * 


C. J. McINTOSH (Oregon State asso- 
ciate), professor of industrial editing at 
Oregon State college, has prepared a 
style book of 100 pages dealing with the 
principles of journalistic form, typo- 
graphic style and methods. The book 
will be published first as a pamphlet 
under the supervision of the Oregon 
State Editorial Association and it is be- 
lieved to be the first style book in the 
world authorized by organized journal- 
ists of a commonwealth. The book will 
be illustrated with more than 1000 illus- 
trations of journalistic principles clip- 


ped from Oregon newspapers. 
a + . 


EUGENE H. GUTEKUNST (Michi- 
gan ’27) who has been reporting on the 
Niagara Falls Gazette for the past year, 
is now on the copy desk of the Buffalo 
Courier-Express. 
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J. L. CASWELL (Iowa State asso- 
ciate) was reelected field manager of 
the Iowa Press Association at its an- 
nual meeting in Des Moines last March. 

. . 7 

VAUGHN KIMBALL (Kansas ’28) 
is now managing editor of the Dodge 
City (Kan.) Globe. The paper is a daily 
of about 6,000 circulation. 

* * . 

DOLPH SIMONS (Kansas ’25) was 
recently married. He is the son of W. C. 
Simons, owner of the Lawrence Daily 
Journal-World, and is business manager 
of the World Publishing Company. 

7 * * 

CLAUDE MAHONEY (DePauw ’28) 

is a reporter on the Indianapolis Star. 


* * * 


WILLIAM ONG (DePauw ’28) is 
working on the Wall Street Journal, New 
York City. 

* * * 

PAUL ELDRIDGE FLAGG (Kansas 
21) is now secretary of the City Plan 
Commission, Kansas City, Mo. 


* * * 


A. W. SHIPTON (Beloit 715) is gen- 
eral manager of the Illinois State Jour- 
nal, Springfield, Il. 

* * * 


DWIGHT M. BANNISTER (North- 
western ’28) is with a Chicago adver- 
tising agency. 

2 «6 


RAYMOND C. NICHOLS (Kansas 
State ’23) is working in the advertising 
department of the Meredith Publishing 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


« * * 


CHARLES F. AMES (Syracuse 728), 
former columnist of the Syracuse Daily 
Orange, is a reporter on the Syracuse 
Post-Standard staff. 


* +. * 


V. ROYCE WEST (Nebraska), for- 
merly editor of the Nebraska Alumnus, is 
teaching journalism at Southwestern 
College, Winfield, Kansas. 


* * * 


LORING G. HUDSON (Oregon State 
27) is editor of the O. 8. C. Alumnus of 
Oregon State College and is writing 
sports correspondence from the college 
to the Portland Oregonian, and the 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. 


* * * 


GEORGE W. PRING (Syracuse ’27) 
after a year on the staff of the Geneva 
(N. Y.) Daily Times, is now publicity 
secretary and instructor in English at 
the Rochester Athenaeum and Mechan- 
ies’ Institute. 
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JOHN C. POLLY (Colorado), former- 
ly on the editorial staff of the Denver 
Evening News, is now connected with 
the Houston Press. He made the change 
when Scripps-Howard sold the News to 
the Denver Post and acquired the Denver 
Morning Post. 

* =. 2 


GAYLE C. WALKER (Nebraska ’24) 
is acting director of the school of jour- 
nalism of the University of Nebraska. 

* * * 

NORVAL NEIL LUXON (Ohio State 
23) is on the faculty of the School of 
Journalism of Ohio State University. 

* * * 

KENNETH GRIFFIN (Iowa ’25) is 
advertising manager for the Des Moines 
branch of Sears & Roebuck. 

* es » 

PETER VISCHER (Cornell ’20) has 
left the staff of the New York World to 
become editor of the magazine Polo. 

“es 


AINSLEE HICKINSON (Iowa ’28) 
is now editor and part owner of the 
Brownsville (Penn.) Telegram. 

* * * 


THEODORE F. KOOP (Iowa ’28) is 
now editing the Sioux City and South 
Dakota wire for the Des Moines bureau 
of the Associated Press. 

x * * 


ELWYN BROOKS WHITE (Cornell 
21) is on the editorial staff of the 
New Yorker. He was formerly with the 
Frank Seaman Advertising Agency. 

2s @ 

LESLIE ZIFFREN (Missouri ’27) 
formerly manager of the Kansas City 
bureau of the United Press, has been 
sent to the Buenos Aires office. 

ee & 


ROBERT BURLINGAME (Grinnell 
28) has resigned from the news staff of 
the Des Moines Register, and is now 
teaching journalism at Doane College. 

* * * 

WILLIAM CROUCH (Grinnell ’27) 
has resigned his position as night editor 
of the San Diego Sun and joined the 
army of publicity writers at Hollywood. 

es 

CLAYTON G. HORN (Western Re- 
serve ’28) has taken the position of as- 
sistant sports editor with the Canton 
(Ohio) Repository. 

a + 


KENNETH STOCK (Grinnell ’24) 
was married October 22 to Miss Mildred 
Clark, of Yankton, 8. D. Stock is city 
hall reporter for the Sioux City (Ia.) 
Journal. 
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Good Will Journalists 

Four advanced students of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Florida under the direction of Prof. Elmer 
J. Emig, head of the department of journalism, sail- 
ed for Havana, Cuba, March 24, on a journalistic 
mission of good will. 

The tour was sponsored by the Associated Dailies 
of Florida and had the official recognition of the State 
of Florida and the Cuban Government. Letters of 
friendly greeting from Governor Doyle E, Carlton, 
Dr. John J. Tigert, president of the University of 
Plorida, and Dr. L. S. Rowe, director-general of the 
Pan-American Union at Washington, were presented 
to the Cuban officials. 

The purpose of the tour was to promote a friendly 
feeling between the press of Cuba and the State of 
Florida. 

The students who made the trip are: C. T. Parsons, 
Gainesville; E. J. Notley, Syracuse, N. Y.; B. H. 


Smith, Lakeland; and W. B. Byrd, Hollywood. 


Writing of the trip Notley says: 

“The newspaper plants of Havana are modern in 
every respect and would do credit to any American 
daily of similar size. The buildings are marvels of 
beautiful marble and the woodwork is without excep- 
tion of the best Cuban mahogany. -An American city 
editor would be seized with fits of jealousy to see the 
sanctums from which the Havana jefe de informacion 
issues his orders and performs his duties. 

‘‘The morgue and reference library of the Diario 
de la Marina is of particular interest, for the files date 
back to editions published very early in the nineteenth 
century, when the Spaniards were in the height of 
their power, and disclose little known history of the 
island republic. 

‘*Cuban newspaper plants are the only things that 
resemble, to amy great degree, American newspaper 
practice. News stories do not conform to American 
standards. Flowery adjectives and sonorous Spanish 
words abound, and if the last of the story were to be 
cut the news probably would be missing. 

“But Havana is rapidly becoming Americanized. 
The Reporters Association is sponsoring a School of 
Journalism for the University of Havana with the 
view of bettering newspaper conditions and of im- 
proving present methods of publishing. Changes are 
on the way.’’ 
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It Is No Disgrace— 


To be out of a job, 
To be dissatisfied with your present job! 


But It Is Pathetic When a 
Sigma Delta Chi Man 


Is out of a job, or 


Is dissatisfied with his present job 








| i by Registering with the Personnel Bureau such a condition can be remedied 


Many have found just the position they wanted on a newspaper, magazine or in the 
publicity field through the Personnel Bureau. Others are making the right contacts 
now and will soon be in the right place as a result of the efforts of the Personnel Bureau 


These Men Were Helped by the Bureau 


* 
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“Am more than pleased with my new po- 
sition, and I want to thank you again for 
your prompt handling of my case.”—L. S. 


“No one can expect more of the Person- 
nel Bureau than it bring men and jobs in 
contact. I surely appreciate the service ren- 
dered me.”—A. T. R. 


“1 want to express my thanks to you for 
being instrumental in opening the way to 
my new position.”—A. C. R. 


“It goes without saying that I think most 
highly of Sigma Delta Chi’s Personnel Bu- 
reau, and I want to express my thanks for 
the services I received.”—J. H. 


“I greatly appreciate the assistance given 
me by the Personnel Bureau in my recent 
change.” —J. G. 


“T feel that the bureau has given me a 
great service, and | want you to know that 
i appreciate it.”—G. C. 


There Is a ‘fob for Every Sigma Delta (hi Man 
Trained Journalists are in demand. Calls for trained journalists are coming in every 
day. Are you in line to receive notices of these openings? If not, Register Today! 
Enrollment fee is $1.00. For information write 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
JOHN G. EARHART, ‘Direéor 


836 Exchange Avenue 


“Put the Right Man in the Right Place” 


Chicago, Illinois 
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